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HUTCHINGS HOTEL - SENTINEL ROCK IN THE DISTANCE. - John S. Davis. 



although the obelisk portion is only i,ooo feet from the summit 
to where it unites with the wall of the valley. In this picture will 
be recognized the peculiar faithfulness and originality of method 
to which we have alluded in speaking of other of Mr. Davis's pic- 
tures. The characteristic *^ scragginess " of the trees is perfectly 
preserved, as is also the appearance of the rocks spoken of in a 
former article, caused by the reflection of the sun from portions 
of the grayish white granite forming a portion of the barrier. 

About two miles above the hotel, and just above the junction 
of the Tenaya fork with the Merced, the wall of the valley unites 
with that of the Tenaya Canon in a sharp point, from which rises 
what is known as the Washington Column. South of this, in the 
wall of the Merced Valley, is an immense arched cavity called 
the Royal Arches ; and back of it, almost directly west of Wash- 



ington Column, rises the noble North Dome. These three strik- 
ing features form the subject of our second picture. The North 
Dome is, as will be seen, a dome-shaped mass of granite 3,568 
feet above the valley. Altogether, this is one of the most mag- 
nificent scenes in the region, and our engraving does it full justice. 



AN ENGLISH ROSE. 

Precisely how closely the sculptors of ancient Greece and 
Rome, those whose works — such as have descended to us — we 
delight to term classical, adhered to the phases of nature which 
they saw around them, it is not quite easy for us at this day to 
determine with certainty. That they studied nature, especially 
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WASHINGTON TOWER AND THE NORTH DOME.— John S. Davis. 



in their reproductions of the human form, is obvious enough from 
the perfect knowledge of general anatomy which they display ; 
but whether we are to take the minor details of features and ex- 
pression as typical, or are to consider them as ideals only, may 
admit of question. The Greek sculptors were the first, so far as 
we now have any records to show, to emancipate themselves from 
the priestly influences under which the early Egyptian and other 
Oriental sculptors had labored, and loose their imaginations ; 
following in this the poets, whose conceptions often furnished 
them themes for their works. Whether, under these circum- 
stances, they copied the faces and forms which they were accus-. 
tomed to meet daily, or not, we can not say with absolute 
certainty. It would seem probable at first sight that they did ; 
and that in the ideal statues of gods and goddesses, heroes and 



nymphs, we have repetitions of real existing types of the Greek 
of the day. To a certain extent, too, this theory is sustained by 
such portraits as have come down to us from those remote times ; 
but, on the other hand, one finds it difficult to believe that the 
prevailing type of face and figure has ever been of such a regular 
and apparently artificial cast as is that which we now recognize 
as Grecian. The attitudes, drapery, and general methods of- 
posing the figures introduced in thisir groups or their single 
figures, can more readily be believed to have been copied to a 
certain extent from their surroundings ; for, so far as costumes 
were concerned, they had but to use the easy, flowing drapery 
which was .then the fashionable apparel of the day, in order to 
secure at once the very perfection of clothing for artistic pur- 
poses. It is undoubtedly the province of drapery, whether in 
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sculpture or painting, to cover without concealing the outlines of 
the form in which are contained all the essential elements of 
beauty. How perfectly the Greek and Roman costumes were 
adapted to this purpose ; how perfectly they followed the con- 
tour of the body, falling naturally into graceful folds where not 
sustained by the form of the wearer ; all these can be seen by a 
glance at any statue of the classical period. As to the attitudes 
and positions of the statues of this period, they are not only the 
perfection of grace, but may well have been to a great extent 
copied direct from nature ; for the Greeks had not only the 
natural grace which a high degree of cultivation always begets, 
but they were what might be almost termed worshipers of the 
body ; to the perfection of which even 
the most assiduous students among them 
devoted no small portion of their time. 
No nation ever more thoroughly under- 
stood the value of the healthy mind in 
the healthy body than did the Greeks ; 
and no people ever more fully illustrated 
the physical beauty which a free untram- 
meled life in the open air always gives. 

It is probable, then, that setting aside 
the question of the type of countenance 
as not perhaps fully settled, the style of 
sculpture which the Greeks have left to 
us, and to which we now give the appel- 
lation of classical, was derived from the 
study of the living men and women of 
the day. This style has maintained its 
supremacy, especially in the domain of 
ideal art, ever since. Being the highest 
and most perfect* type of physical beauty 
which the world has ever produced, it has 
been and ought to be allowed to domi- 
nate our ideas, in so far as furnishing the 
standard of abstract beauty is concerned. 
In purely ideal compositions, also, classic 
art furnishes a safe and aesthetically cor- 
rect model of style. But when it is at-, 
tempted to bend all sculpture to the 
strict rules of the classic age ; or the no 
less strict and much less purely correct 
styles of mediaeval or renaissance art, 
it may be questioned whether a mistake 
is not made. Plenty of examples of this 
unnatural forcing will occur to every 
reader who has examined with any care 
the majority of modern portrait statues, 
or of what may be called the ^^;^r^ groups, 
the work of recent sculptors. It is not 
our intention in this place to enter into a 
consideration of the precise weight which 
should be given to the demands of classic 
rules of art in such work, nor how far the 
artist should adhere to the realities of 
the life around him ; we wish only to call 
attention to the subject as one which 
must be borne in mind in order to obtain 
a fair or sound judgment upon the works 
of certain artists who have chosen to step 
aside from all the conventionalities of recognized schools and find 
their inspiration in the every-day life around them. 

One such artist is Mr. G. Halse, an English sculptor of rising 
fame, one of whose most characteristic works we engrave in the 
present number of THE Aldine. Mr. Halse has styled his work 
'' An English Rose ; " and has thus, in giving it a title, indicated 
much of his purpose in producing it. It will be seen that he has 
given us not a Grecian or a Roman maiden selling flowers, but a 
typical English flower girl. Her face possesses beauty, but there 
is no hint of classicism in its contour or expression ; her form, 
too, though graceful in pose and admirable in modeling, is a form 
of to-day, and of England as well, having the healthful plump- 
ness and firmness characteristic of the English maiden. If Mr. 
Halse has yielded to a slight extent to classical ideas in the dra- 
pery of the figure, he has not departed in any essential degree 
from the general style of dress which one would find on the 




AN ENGLISH ROSE. — By G. Halse. 



original of the little rose merchant. Every American will at once 
be reminded, in studying Mr. Halse's work, of the works of our 
own Rogers, who has also made himself distinctively the sculptor 
of the every-day life around us ; and, for the most part, of homely 
country life, where are found the most picturesque and marked 
types of national life ; and with a success which has not only 
given him a national reputation, but has brought him praises 
from artists of world-wide reputation as well. The likeness 
between Mr. Rogers and Mr. Halse consists in that they are both 
doing what, as we have said, their Greek predecessors did to a 
certain extent — perpetuating in their works the typical forms 
and countenances of the generation in which they live. They 

differ, chiefly in that Mr. Halse has 
idealized, to a certain extent, even the 
homeliest subjects ; while Mr. Rogers* 
compositions are almost literally faithful 
copies of nature — and from them the 
archaeologist of the future may recon- 
struct American life 'of the humbler sort 
with absolute exactness. 



OLD-WORLD GOSSIP. 

Heroines of the stage, and particu- 
larly of the opera, impress themselves 
upon the young imagination and hearts. 
Middle life is not without that romance, 
too ; but we speak now of the years end- 
ing in ** teen," when romance loves to 
weave itself around the form of a young 
diva appearing in the dazzle of stage set- 
ting, costumed in robes of bygone cen- 
turies, and singing her woes in an angelic 
voice — a personage separate from the 
ordinary world around us ; a divinity all 
to himself, whose voice is his boyish joy, 
whose mimic sorrows wring his heart. 
We look upon them as creatures of ano- 
ther world, whose lives are written on 
the '* staff," divided into musical measures 
to be accompanied always by an orches- 
tra. Ah, what a paradise was that of 
Patti, Kellogg, Nilsson ! More than 
the rest we loved Miss Kellogg": why, 
we do not know. Perhaps it was her 
youth, artlessness and modesty, and that 
she was purely American. We always 
thought of her as Marguerite of '' Faust," 
and that character will remain in our 
memory as long as the other name. 
Marguerite the sinned against, the for- 
saken, the type of womanly love : our 
heartiest tears have flowed in unison with 
her mimic ones. But that is some years 
ago. She left us. She returned ; but our 
Marguerite was • gone forever. We are 
older ; have seen a little more of life ; 
have become acquainted with a few lives 
of our cherished idols of that other world 
of glamour ; the enthusiastic faith of years is dispelled ; the stars 
fallen from their firmament ; but the music that drew us to them 
remains. A well-remembered air comes to us, invokes regretted 
images of other days, and soothes the heart for its lost illusions. 

Dear readers, you have all felt somewhat the same interest in 
such lives ; and there are many worthy of that interest who really 
are entitled to be called '* stars " in private life as in public. You 
will forgive us for desecrating youthful altars in placing before 
your eyes a few facts brought to view by the suit of Adelina Patti, 
who is endeavoring to free herself from her unfortunate marriage 
tie. The trial brings to light facts that one would wish, for the 
sake of the romance of which we have spoken, were never pub- 
lished, but which we feel The Aldine in its role can not pretend 
to ignore. That Adelina Patti, no matter what her faults may 
be, is quite justified in demanding her divorce, there can be no 
doubt. Her husband, the Marquis de Caux, by law is entitled to 



